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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 

VOL. HI JANUARY. 1917 NO. 1 

TASTE IN MUSIC 

By LAWRENCE GILMAN 

IF all discussions of taste are relatively unavailing, it is es- 
pecially futile to discuss Taste in Music; because, in a sense, 
there is no such thing. I mean by Taste, of course, that 
instinctive perception of aesthetic excellence which, in the case 
of a man of literary inclinations, will inevitably dispose him 
toward M. Rolland's Jean-Christophe and as inevitably indispose 
him toward Mrs. Glyn's Three Weeks. And there at once I 
have indicated, I think, the singular extent to which the art of 
music, in this as in all respects, stands apart from the other arts. 
When you speak of Taste in Literature, or Taste in Painting, 
or Taste in Drama, you imply a general and instinctive recog- 
nition of conformity to an ascertainable ideal. Among connois- 
seurs of literary art there would be no dissent from the judgement 
that places among the excelling achievements of poetic inspiration 
such a thing as this: 

Death, that hath sucked the honey of thy breath. . . 

or such a thing as this: 

He hath awakened from the dream of life. . . 



or this: 



or this: 



The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hill-flower; and the noblest troth 
Dies here to dust. . . 

Brightness falls from the air, 
Queens have died young and fair, 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye. . . 
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It is as certain that any man of aesthetic discernment, loving 
poetry, will recognize and avow the excellence of such things as 
those, as it is certain that he will instinctively reject such a 
thing as this: 

I've measured it from side to side, 

'Tis three feet long and two feet wide. . . 

even though it was written by a poet of incontestable genius. 
As for the arts of painting and sculpture, even those redoubtable 
oracles, the prophets and priests of Futurism, have been known to 
admit that Mr. Whistler's portrait of his mother is meritorious, 
and that Le Baiser of M. Rodin is a noteworthy piece of model- 
ling. 

In all the arts save the art of music, we are, in this matter 
of taste, dealing with a faculty whose operations are normally 
predictable. For example, you would have no doubt whatever 
that Mr. W. D. Howells, who notoriously detests romanticism 
and prefers what he calls "intensive fiction," would nevertheless 
concede that Don Quixote is a great work. And so he does, quite 
candidly, in a recent essay, even though he anesthetizes his 
conscience by contending that Cervantes' novel is "composed of 
agglutinated episodes which are separately of the intensive 
method." I am convinced, further, that Mr. Howells, who does 
not love George Meredith, and who inhospitably omitted Diana 
Warwick and Clara Middleton, Rhoda Fleming and Rose Jocelyn, 
Carinthia Kirby and Nataly Radnor from his Heroines of Fiction, 
would grant that the love scene between Lucy and Richard 
Feveral is scarcely to be paralleled, for tenderness and lyric beauty, 
in English fiction. I am equally certain that Matthew Arnold 
would have praised the grasp of character, the tragic poignancy, 
and the terrible veraciousness of Edgar Lee Masters' Spoon River 
Anthology, though he would probably have gagged a little upon 
finding such a line as: 

Watch out, the potatoes are burning! 

in a piece of serious verse, and would, I fancy, have preferred 
to regard Mr. Masters as a compendious fictionist rather than as 
a poet. And it is salutary to recall that Pater admired the art 
with which Henry Esmond is composed, though it was written 
by a man who, in every respect but expressional mastery, differed 
from himself 'as does buttermilk from burgundy. I am not for- 
getting that Swinburne said of Euripides that he was, in compar- 
ison with John Webster, "as a mutilated monkey to a well-made 
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man." But I shall not seek to escape from the apparently damag- 
ing effect of that instance by remarking that Swinburne as a 
critic was violent, venomous, and irresponsible; for it is of course 
undeniable that men of high critical capacity and penetrating 
vision have failed to perceive excellences in the work of poets, 
dramatists, painters, fictionists. My point is that, in respect 
of these arts, men of sensitive perception and fine aesthetic 
breeding exhibit, normally, a unanimity of judgement for which 
we shall seek in vain among connoisseurs of the art of music. 

Whenever I think of taste in music, whenever I hear people 
talk with vague complacence about standards and absolutes as 
applied to the art of music, several disturbing memories rise to 
the surface of my mind. I think, first, of that gallant and lamented 
fighter, the late John F. Runciman, viewing Parsifal with a coldly 
contemptuous eye and concluding that the music is "decrepit 
stuff" — "the last sad quaverings of a beloved friend." On the 
other hand, I remember Mr. Ernest Newman telling us that this 
score is "marvellous" — "in many ways the most wonderful and 
impressive thing ever done in music." Secondly, I think of Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw (a reformed but once shameless critic of 
music) regarding with angry disapproval what many of us have 
long supposed to be an exalted and beautiful theme: the rapturous 
melody, first heard in Die Walkiire at Sieglinde's words, "0 
hehrestes Wunder, Herrlichste Maid!" which recurs in Gotterdam- 
merung toward the end of Briinnhilde's valedictory. Mr. Runci- 
man once spoke of this melody as representing "the great lyrical 
Wagner"; but Mr. Shaw has no use for it at all: in his view, 
"it might easily be the climax of a popular sentimental ballad;" 
it is not only "trumpery," but "the most trumpery theme in 
the entire Tetralogy" — as if trumpery themes were common and 
abundant in Der Ring des Nibelungen. Thirdly, I remember that 
Vernon Blackburn (like Mr. Runciman, alas ! a missing figure — one 
who could ill be spared — from the critical ranks) regarded Elgar's 
Dream of Gerontius as the finest musical work since Wagner, 
but that Mr. George Moore, who can write shrewdly of music, 
dismissed it briefly as "holy water in a German beer-barrel." I 
remember, further, that Debussy's PellSas et MSlisande is consid- 
ered by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel a score of which "nine-tenths is a 
dreary monotony," whereas M. Louis Laloy is stirred by it to 
hushed and reverent emotion. I remember that the love which 
Mr. Henry T. Finck bears for Carmen is paralleled in its intensity 
by the scorn that M. Jean Marnold heaps upon Bizet's master- 
piece. I remember that M. Pierre Lalo said of Debussy's La Mer 
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that the odor of the sea-wind was less perceptible in it than the 
smell of the lamp on Debussy's desk, while Mr. Philip Hale 
wrote of it with poetic fervor; that Mr. W. J. Henderson is cool 
in the presence of Strauss's Don Quixote, and that Mr. James 
Huneker is not. 

My reflection upon all this leads me to the unsettling con- 
clusion that here are connoisseurs of music (public commentators 
necessarily, for purposes of exhibition, since private commen- 
tators are unrecorded in history) — men of sensitive and developed 
perception, of ample culture, of wide aesthetic experience — re- 
acting, in the presence of modern classics and important con- 
temporary works that are still sub judice, as if there were no such 
things as ascertainable standards of judgement; no such things as 
recognized conceptions of ideal excellence; no such things as 
touchstones: and, indeed, in relation to the art of music, there 
obviously are not. 

It cannot be said that these startlingly divergent judgements, 
these grotesquely opposed estimations, these amazing conflicts of 
appraisal, are due either to a lack of perspective caused by the 
temporal proximity of the works under discussion, or to an 
inherent and confusing strangeness of character. Parsifal and 
Gotterdammerung and Carmen have been before us for more than 
a generation: they are already classics. The Dream of Gerontius 
is in the long-familiar Wagnerian tradition; and Don Quixote and 
PellSas et MUisande and La Mer had been prefigured for a decade, 
so far as the character of their musical substance is concerned, 
in the earlier works of their authors. I am discussing something 
more subtle and baffling than the reaction of criticism to dislo- 
cating musical innovations — to such musical Futurism as is repre- 
sented by the later performances of Schbnberg and Stravinsky 
and Ornstein. My special perplexity arises from contemplation 
of the fact that musical taste — aside from obviously conventional 
attitudes of veneration and mere fetish-worship — has apparently 
not yet evolved any workable criteria of appraisement. 

This lack is peculiar to music, as I have tried to indicate. 
Contradictory estimates, of course, are inevitable in the critical 
evaluation of any art — even such wonted phenomena as M. Maeter- 
linck and Mr. Henry James, for example, are still somewhat 
discordantly regarded; and aesthetic controversy is eternal. But 
neither literary nor artistic taste exhibits anything comparable to 
the astonishing lack of orientation that is characteristic of musical 
appreciation. It is impossible to conceive of literary or dramatic 
criticism being so hopelessly at sea regarding the true status of 
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The Ring and the Book or The Weavers as musical criticism is, for 
example, in the face of Parsifal. Is this music "decrepit stuff" 
or is it "wonderful and impressive"? It is impossible to say. 
There is no means, apparently, of finding out. It is easy to de- 
termine the value of The Weavers. Its qualities may be ascertained 
and appraised by any observer of intellectual and emotional sen- 
sibility. But how is an observer of intellectual and emotional 
sensibility to know that he has correctly gauged the value of the 
music of Parsifal? If he rates it as a thing of unique and mar- 
vellous beauty he will be conscious of the reproachful wraith of 
Mr. Runciman, and he will also have Mr. James Huneker (surely 
a formidable antagonist) on his back. If he condemns it, he will 
have to reckon with that learned and upright judge, Mr. Ernest 
Newman. Where, then, shall he obtain aid and comfort? 

It may be that he will turn for guidance to Mr. Henderson's 
admirable treatise, What is Good Music? — a book that is not only 
enlightening but deeply enjoyable. He will find there these 
sentences, in which the italics are mine: "The essential qualities 
of greatness in a musical subject are not to be described. The 
loftiness of their thought commands an immediate recognition from 
the cultured mind, and that recognition, by force of habit, becomes 
immediate and almost instinctive." But what happens to this 
comforting assurance in the case of Parsifal and Messrs. Runciman, 
Newman, Huneker, and Mr. Henderson himself? — for he has 
written with enthusiasm of Parsifal. If "loftiness of musical 
thought" commands, as he says, "an immediate recognition from 
the cultured mind," we are confronted, in this case, by embar- 
rassing alternatives: Either the musical thought of Parsifal is 
indubitably lofty, and the minds of Mr. Runciman and Mr. 
Huneker were not cultivated enough to recognize it; or else the 
musical thought of Parsifal is not lofty, and Mr. Newman and 
Mr. Henderson fail to recognize decrepit stuff when they hear it. 
There are difficulties involved in either conclusion, and I can only 
wish that Mr. Henderson had verified his delusive assurances by 
some such concrete and practical test as I have had to put them to. 

It will be remembered that Stevenson in his essay on Style 
selects for particular celebration that sentence from Milton 
beginning: 

I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and un- 
breathed 

No one with a sense of the euphony of harmonized syllables 
and deftly adjusted rhythms could read that haunting sentence 
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without recognizing its high qualities of beauty and distinc- 
tion and its perfect art. Now what is it that would certainly 
prevent a similar unanimity of response if Stevenson had been 
a connoisseur of music instead of literature, and, in a discourse 
upon Style in Music, had chosen to exhibit, as an example of the 
perfect contrivance of musical beauty, that famous melody from 
Gotterdammerung to which I have before alluded? Indisputably 
Wagner is a great master — a greater artist, exerting a more 
powerful and fecund genius, I believe, than even Milton; yet if 
a Stevenson turned musical sesthetician had exhibited that melody 
from Gotterdammerung, would he have persuaded Mr. Shaw? 
We know that he would not. I have no intention of implying 
that it would be essential to persuade Mr. Shaw, or that it would 
be calamitous for the art of music not to do so. I use Mr. Shaw 
merely as a convenient symbol : he stands for those dissenters who 
counteract the response of the musically susceptible — or who, it 
may conceivably be, exercise a finer discrimination; for to be 
bigoted in this matter is to yield the whole case. 

It is a good many years since Matthew Arnold told us how 
to detect poetic excellence by the application of touchstones: 
"For discovering what poetry belongs to the class of the truly 
excellent," he advised, we are to have always in mind "lines and 
expressions of the great masters, and to apply them as a touch- 
stone to other poetry." Of course, he continues, "we are not to 
require this other poetry to resemble them; it may be very dis- 
similar. But if we have any tact, we shall find them, when we 
have lodged them well in our minds, an infallible touchstone for 
detecting the presence or absence of high poetic quality, and 
also the degree of this quality, in all other poetry which we may 
place beside them." Then followed the famous citations from 
the Iliad, from the Inferno and the Paradiso, from Henry IV, 
from Hamlet, from Milton; and we were assured that if we were 
thoroughly penetrated by the power of these examples, we should 
find "that we have acquired a sense enabling us, whatever poetry 
may be laid before us, to feel the degree in which a high poetical 
quality is present or wanting there." Critics, said the admirable 
Victorian, "give themselves great labor to draw out what in 
the abstract constitutes the characters of a high quality of poetry. 
It is much better to have recourse to concrete examples — to take 
specimens of poetry of the high, the very highest quality, and to 
say: 'The characters of a high quality of poetry are what is 
expressed there.' " 
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It would seem as if these principles, or something like them, 
might serve us in the estimation of music. For what, precisely, 
is a touchstone? It is something, says the Century Dictionary, 
used "for ascertaining the fineness of gold." You would suppose, 
then, that Arnold's famous expedient might be employed for the 
ascertainment of quality in music — you would suppose that, by 
holding before your mind the quality possessed by the opening 
melody of the Adagio of the Choral Symphony, the quality of 
the theme of Schubert's Der Tod und das Madchen, or the qual- 
ity of Siegfried's Hero motive from Der Ring des Nibelungen, and 
applying this composite touchstone to, let us say, L'Apres-midi 
d'un Faune, you could detect the presence or absence of high 
musical excellence in Debussy's prelude. But you have only to 
try this to perceive at once that the scheme will not work. The 
rules of the game as laid down by Arnold may have been faith- 
fully observed; but, as the little lad observed of the interminably 
loquacious anti-suffragist, we "don't seem to go somewhere." 
The truth is that you could no more test the quality of L'Aprfo- 
midi d'un Faune by referring it back to the quality which, accord- 
ing to our poetic analogy, should belong in common to the classic 
examples from Beethoven, Schubert and Wagner, than a blind 
man could discover whether a woman were beautiful by ascertain- 
ing how many lumps of sugar her grandmother took in her tea. 
The touchstone expedient, as applied to music, is not workable. 
It simply does not apply. As Arnold recommended and employed 
it for the critical examination of poetry, it is admirably effectual. 
There is undoubtedly an accent of style, a distinguishing charac- 
ter, a community of excellence, which binds together the classic 
instances that Arnold chose out of Homer and Dante, Shake- 
speare and Milton; and a sense of this quality will help us to 
ascertain what other poetry belongs to "the class of the very best." 
But how will it profit us to hold in our minds the quality of the 
Adagio theme from the Choral Symphony, and of the theme from 
Schubert's song, and of the Siegfried motive from the Ring, 
while we are studying L'Apres-midi d'un Faune? These themes 
are among the great ones of music; but they are only in our way 
when we are trying to arrive at a just valuation of Debussy's 
tone-poem — indeed, we can estimate justly a new and original 
deliverance only by forgetting how Beethoven or Schubert or 
Wagner or anyone else would have uttered it, and by trying to 
think and feel ourselves into the particular region of the heavens 
inhabited by the potential Olympian. Only thus can we see him 
steadily and see him whole. 
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And even then, we shall often fail in justice and delicacy of 
vision. Our gods shall not be our neighbors' gods, nor will their 
gods be ours. We shall continue to extol that which is inferior, 
and disparage that which was conceived in beauty. Many a 
sunrise will bloom upon the hill whilst we remain dully sleeping; 
or we shall hail, deluded, many a false dawn. For there is nothing 
to guide us. We are wanderers in a mysterious and enchanted 
world, that is more baffling and unknowable, it may be, than those 
nearer worlds in which are the kingdoms of poetry and art and 
drama, because in it one breathes a rarer quality of spiritual air: 
because it is a little closer to that invisible world of which, said 

Sir Thomas Browne, "this visible world is but a picture 

wherein, as in a portrait, things are not truly but in equivocal 
shapes, and as they counterfeit some more real substance in that 
invisible fabric." 

It was J. W. Mackail, I think, who said that no one of us, 
looking back, ever regrets his young enthusiasms; it is the en- 
thusiasms we did not have that we regret. And I remember a 
profound and exquisite seer telling us not long ago that ballast 
is to be found everywhere — that all the sand on the beach, all the 
rocks in the harbour, will serve for it — but that sails are rare and 
precious things. And something of that sail-like, that wind-blown 
quality of the spirit is required if we are to navigate the perilous 
and haunted seas of that strange world in which we, uncertain 
and blindly worshipping followers of the most august and aloof 
of the Queens of Beauty, are explorers following an eternal dream. 



